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SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
VIOLIN.* 



[concluded.] 
ABT AND abttsts— continued. 



Jean Baptiste Bossani, a Venetian compo- 
ser, was the pupil of Castrovillari for the vio- 
lin, and became celebrated for the excellent 
style of his instrumental music. Among 
many other compositions of various- styles, 
there is a set of sonatas du camera, for violins 
and bass, published in 1679, and thirteen 
Bonatas for two violins and bass, excellent of 
their kind, and which determined the style 
of musio for bow instruments at the period 
at which they appeared. Bassani had the 
glory of being the master of Corelli, a great 
artist, possessed of immense talent, who by 
the elevation of his ideas, and the perfection 



• Trans'ated from the French of M. E. Of. Fi-ttJ. OJapel 
Master to the Eing of the Be'glano, Director of the Royal 
Conservatory of Muslo, etc, by Wellington Guernsey. 



of his style, placed himself at the head of the 
violin school, and advanced the progress of 
the art considerably. Arcangelo Correlli I a 
name justly Celebrated in the annals of musio, 
that will descend to ages unborn without 
losing a partiole of its illustriousne3s, what- 
ever revolutions may be effected in the do- 
mains of this art. The great ariist who bore 
that name, not less celebrated for his compo- 
sition than for his marvellous execution at 
that period, was born in 1653, at Fusignano, 
a small town in the states of the Church, alia 
died at Rome, the 18th of January, 1718. 
His contemporaries were not jealous of his 
glory, for the whole of Europe welcomed his 
talent with unanimous acclamations, and his 
countrymen deposited his remains in the Pan- 
theon, and erected a monument close to that 
of Raphael. At the expiration of a century 
and a half, Corelli is considered as the primi- 
tive type of the best violin schools; and 
although the art has been enriched by many 
effects unknown in his day; although its 
mechanism has attained a high degree of 
perfection, the study of his works is still the 
best for the acquirement of a broad and ma- 
jestic style. His fifth work, composed of 
twelve sonatas for the violin, with the con- 
tinued bass for the harpsichord, printed at 
Borne in 1700, is a masterpiece of its kind. 

The art of playing the violin, and the com- 
position of musio for this instrument, con- 
tinued during the whole of the eighteenth 
century to progress rapidly. At the com- 
mencement of this century, in almost every 
town of Italy, a distinguished violinist was 
met with. The genius/if Corelli roused that 
of every artist at Pisa. Constantin Clari, 
equally remarkable as composer and execu- 
tant at Florence, Frangois Veracini at Bo- 
logne, Jerome Lanrenti; atModena, Antoine 
Vitali; at Massa di Carrara, Cosme Perelh 
and Frangois Ciampi; at Lucca, Lomba di; 
at Cremona, Visconb, whose counsels grfatly 
aided Straduari in the manufacture of hu 
instruments; atPistoie, Giacopino; atNaplf s, 
Michel Mascitti; ethers, as Mathieu Alberti, 
Thomas Albinoni, Charles Tessniini, andAn- 
toine Vivaldi, all pupils of Corelli, were in 
their day not only virtuosi of the first order, 
but admirable writers of instrumental music. 
Vivaldi was one of those predestined a tists 
who impress upon the, art of their time anew 
direction. To him may be attributed the 
first pevfectioning of the concerto, for the 
concerto grosso of Corelli is a work in which 
all the parts agree together, and each in tup 
partakes of its interest. VEstro Armomco 
of Vivaldi, composed of twelve concertos for 
four violins, two viols, violoncello, and thor- 
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ough bass for the organ, follow this model, 
but in his 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, and 
12th, the genius of the author takes another 
flight, ana although there is no division of 
solo and tutti, the principal violin part governs 
all the rest. The melodies of Vivaldi bear a 
modern complexion that Somis and Gemi- 
nani imitated. 

Among the above-mentioned galaxy of dis- 
tinguished talent, the model violinist of the 
first half of the eighteenth century was Jo- 
Bcph Tartini, born at Pirano, in Istrie, the 
12th of April, 1692. His early days were be- 
set with difficulties, but having had the op- 
portunity of hearing the celebrated violinist, 
Varacini, who happened to be at Venice when 
he was there, his vocation revealed itself. 
He withdrew to Ancona to practice uninter- 
ruptedly; and in solitude he applied himself 
speoially to the fundamental principles of 
trow movements, principles which since have 
served as the basis of every violin school of 
Italy and of France. Settled at Padua, in 
1721, as principal soloist and chapel-master 
"of the celebrated church of the Holy, he 
passed forty-nine years of peace and comfort, 
solely occupied with the labors of his art, 
and died there the 16lh of February, 1770. 
In 1728, he established a school in this city, 
which became famous throughout Europe, 
and from which issued a multitude of dis- 
tinguished violinists, among whom the fol- 
lowing may be cited: Nardini, Pasqualino, 
Bini, Alberghi; Dominique Ferrari, to whom 
is attributed tho invention of harmonic 
nounds; Carminati, Capuzzi, Madame de 
Sirmen, and the French violinists, Pagin and 
La Houssaye. Tartini not only contributed 
towards perfecting the art of playing the 
violin by his compositions for that instru- 
ment, but by the pupils he formed. His 
style is generally elevated; his ideas are 
varied, and his harmony is pure without 
being dry. The number of his published 
concertos and manuscripts amounts to nearly 
one hundred and fifty. There are also nearly 
fifty sonatas, among which is his Sonpta del 
Diavolo, the anecdote of which is not dis- 
similar to that told of Paganini. Tartini 
thus related it: " One night, in 1713, I 
dreamt that I had entered into a compact 
with the Devil, who was to be at my service. 
All sucoeeded to my utmost desires. My 
wishes were always anticipated, and my de- 
sires surpassed by the services of my new 
domestic. I imagined the notion of giving 
him my violin, with the view of discovering 
whether he could play differently from what 
I had heard and known, but. what was my 
surprise when I heard a sonata so exquisitely 
beautiful and original, executed with such 
consummate skill and intelligence, that my 
deepest conceptions could not find its paral- 
lel j so Overcome with surprise and pleasure, 
that I lost my breath, which violent sensa- 
tion awoke me. I instantly seized my vio- 
lin, in the hope of remembering some portion 
Of What I had heard, but in vain. The piece 
which this dream suggested, and which I 
wrote at the time, is, doubtless, the best of 
all my compositions, and I still call it the 
Sonata del Diavolo, ^ni it sinks so much into 
insignificance compared with what I heard, 
that I would have broken my instrument and 
abandoned musio forever, had my means per- 
mitted me to do so." 

Among the pupils of Gorelli, one of the 
most distinguished was Geminiani, who was 
feo-nat Lucca, about 1680. Having termi- 
nated his studies under his celebrated master, 
he went to England in 1714, made some good 



pupils there, and died in Dublin, the 17th of 
September, 1762, in his eighty-third year. 
His execution was brilliant and solid, but his 
compositions were wanting in imagination, 
being only a weak imitation of Vivaldi's 
style. Somis, another pupil of Corelli, was 
born in Piedmont, towards the close of the 
17th century, and had visited Bome and 
Venice in his youth, for the purpose of learn- 
ing the virtuosi of that period. Corelli made 
him study his sonatas, and Somis at first be- 
came attached to his style; but when he 
heard Vivaldi, he modified his style after his, 
and copied him in his compositions. Somis 
was the founder of the Piedmontese violin 
school, which, after the death of Tartini, in- 
fluenced greatly tho art of playing upon tins 
instrument. Baptiste Anet, better known as 
Baptiste, who received lessons from Corelli, 
came to Paris about 1700, and was considered 
a prodigy: not at. all surprising at a period, 
when, according to Lully, " the best violin- 
ists of the opera, and of tho king's band,' 
were incapable of playing their parts without 
previous study." Bather a mediocre musi- 
cian,' Baptiste made but one pupil, Senaille, 
so that he effected no improvement in the 
formation of a Freuch school of violinists. 
Besides, he resided only five years in Paris, 
having accepted a position in Poland which 
was offered to him. 

The glory of laying the foundation of a 
violin school in France was reserved for Jean 
Marie Lecler, pupil of Somis, and a celebra- 
ted violinist: He was born at Lyons in 1697. 
He at first Used tho violin as a dancing-mas- 
ter, for in his youth he appeared as a dancer 
at Rouen; but having been engaged as ballet 
master at Turin, Somis, having been pleased 
at hearing him play some dance tunes, gave 
him lessons, by which he made rapid pro- 
gress. After two years' study, the pupil sur- 
passed tho master. Lecler continued his 
practice perseveringly, and ultimately be- 
came a celebrated performer. Arriving in 
Paris in 1729, Lechler was engaged in the 
orchestra of the Opera, and afterwards in the 
King's Band. The pupils he formed, and 
the publication of his sonatas, his duels, and 
trios, are tho starting point's of the school of 
French violinists. Jean Baptiste Senaille 
had also some part in influencing the first 
development of this school. Born in Paris, 
the 23d of November, 1687, he took lessons 
from Queversin, one of the twenty-four 
violinists of the King's Great Band, and 
afterwards became the pupil of Baptiste 
Anet. The great fame of the Italian violin- 
ists of that period induced him to proceed to 
Modena, to receive lessons from Antoine 
Vitali. He produced a great sensation in the 
city, and he became attached to the Court, 
through the influence of the great Duchess. 
Beturned to Paris in 1719, he made some ex- 
cellent pupils, among others, Guignon, and 
probably Guillemain, who obtained some 
celebrity for some admirable sonatas for the 
violin. 

Of all Corelli's pupils, he who retained the 
best of his master's style, and by his daring 
arrived at most extraordinary results, was 
Pierre Locatelli, justly celebrated as a violin- 
ist, born at Bergamo, in 1693. He could 
have received but few lessons from his illus- 
trious master, being scarcely sixteen years of 
age when Corelli died. Bold and original, 
he invented new combinations for tuning 
the violin, the double notes, arpeggi, and 
harmonic sounds. The most important work 
in which he put forth the result of his dis- 
coveries in these various matters, bears the 



title of Arte de nuova modulazione. The 
French editions of this work are entitled 
Caprices enigmatiques. If Locatelli, who 
died in Holland in 1764, did not produce 
many pupils, he had many imitators: Lolli, 
Fiorillo, and above all, Paganini, whose 
talent owes its complete development to this 
model. 

The Piedmontese school, founded by So- 
mis, was destined to become the most fruit- 
ful in first class talent. Besides Lechler, his 
nephew Schabran, or Chabran, became cele- 
brated at Paris in 1751. Giardini, a' model 
of grace, and above all, Paganini, endowed 
with a highly developed organization, ex- 
ercised a great influence over the art, by the 
grandeur of his executive style, the variety 
of his bowing, and the improvements he in- 
troduced into the form of the concerto, as 
regarded the effect of solos. Having become 
the leader of the Piedmontese school, Paga- 
nini arrived at the zenith of his glory in ma- 
turing and forming the purer, beautiful, and 
brilliact talent of Viotti, who subsequently 
became both the model and despair of the 
violinists of every country. 

Contemporary with Paganini, Gavinies ef- 
fected for the French school at Paris what 
the Piedmontese violinist effected at Turin 
for the Italian school. Mechanism of the 
bow, which renders every difficulty easy, per- 
fect intonation, imposing style, expression 
replete with charm and feeling — such were 
t"he qualities which excited Viotti when he 
heard Gavinies, whom he called le Tartini 
Francois. The talent of this artist was es- 
pecially appreciated at its full value upon 
various occasions at concerts of sacred music, 
where other violinists of incontestable merit 
had performed. He bore away the palm 
after contesting it with Paganini, Domin- , 
ique Ferrari, and Jean Stamitz. 

The arrival of Viotti in Paris produced a 
sensation difficult to describe. No performer 
had been heard who had obtained so high a 
degree of perfection — no artist had possessed 
so fine a tone, such sustained elegance, such 
fire, and with a style so varied; T ae fancy 
which was developed in his concertos in- 
creased the delight he produced upon his au- 
ditory; his compositions for the violin were 
as superior to thoso which had been previ- 
ously heard, as his execution surpassed that 
of all his predecessors and rivals. When this 
beautiful music became known, the rage for 
the Concertos Jarnowick became extinct, tind 
the French school adopted more enlarged 
views. Viotti made few pupils; but there 
was one who alone was worth an entire 
school — Bode, who possessed all the brilliant 
qualifications of his master. There are few 
alive at the present day who heard this artist 
in his prime, when he played at the concerts 
in the Bue Feydeou and at the Opera, but 
those artists who did, will never forget the 
model of perfection which entranced them. 
It is an interesting remark, which I deem it 
a duty to make, that is: from Corelli to Bode 
there is no hiatus in the school — for Corelli 
was the master of Somis, Somis of Pugnoni, 
Pugnani of Viotti,' and Viotti of Bode. 

"When the talent of Bode was at its zenith, 
two .other violinists rendered the French 
school illustrious. First, Bodolpe Kreut- 
zer, the son of one of . tho Court musicians, 
and who was born at Versailles in 1766, pupil 
of Antoine Stamitz, a German violinist, who 
founded a school. Kreutzer, at first, adopted 
the narrow style of his master; but, under 
the guidance of Gavinies, and after hearing 
Viotti, his method became broader, more 
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brilliant, and bold beyond conception. His 
tone was full rather than mellow; and his 
manner of expression was less remarkable 
than his mastery of difficulties. His great 
qualities were originality— no follower of any 
system — and obeying only the impulsion of 

' his own energetic sensibility. Kreutzer 
erected a school — made many pupils who have 
taken advantage of his qualities — and who 
generally are remarked for their brilliancy of 
execution. 

Baillot, of whom I have stilLto speak, was 
not only a great violinist by the readiest and 
most varied mechanism imaginable, but he 
was a poet by the exquisite feeling for the 
beauties of music, and the ready conception 
of the style necessary for imparting the true 
character of each composition. Pollani, 

- pupil of Nardini, was one of Baillot's masters; 
but the immense talent of Baillot formed the 
rich source of his own imaginings; a great 
solo performer, he never 'went to the extent 
of his vast capabilities, if the work he was to 
interpret failed to awaken his appreciation. 
At the Opera, where he was engaged to play 
the solos for dancing, he was only the shadow 
of himself; but when at the annual meetings 
for the performance of quartets and quin- 
tets — with the genius of Boecherini, of 
Haydn, of Mozart, and of Beethoven, his 
enthusiasm was aroused — he became sublime 
and unequalled for his varied accentuation, 
the various shadings of expression, and the 
poetry of his ideas. His bow was magical; 
and every note under his fingers became an 
eloquent inspiration. Baillot was not only a 
great violinist — he was a great professor. 
The number of excellent violinists who were 
his pupils is considerable. His school pro- 
duced Habeneck and Mazas — both of whom 
were eminent artists. Having become Pro- 
fessor to the Conservatory of Paris, and the 
successor of his master, Habeneck produced 
gome clever pupils — at the head of whom 
stands M. Allard, the present chief of the 
French school. 

Lafont, too, one of the bright glories of 
the French school of violinists, Lafont was, 
at first, the pupil of Kreutzer. Dissatisfied 
with the style of his master, which did not 
sympathize with his own, he joined the 
school of Bode, which seemed formed for 
thedevelopment of his ."dual qualities, com- 
bining grace, purity, elegance, and charms — 

• qualities, which, subsequently, with study, 
rendered him a perfect master of his art. 
The perfection of his intonation was so cer- 
tain — the style of his bowing so seductive — 
his taste so exquisite in his ornament — that, 
if the sentiment of grandeur left anything to 
be desired, it was scarcely perceptible^— it 
was lost in the rapture created by his grace 
and delicacy. 

A new school was formed. I allude to the 
Belgian school for the violin, which numbers 
a nation of heroes, the chiefs of whom are 
Vieuxtemps and De Beriot; but, convinced 
that the history of one's friends is as difficult 
to write as that of one's enemies, I shall leave 
to future historians the agreeable task of 
handing down to posterity the names of these 
glories of their country. 

_ Genua ly has produced several schools of 
violinists — the principal qualities of whom 
have been perfect intonation and clear execu- 

. tion; but which in the eighteenth century, 
without a more powerful tone and broadness 
of execution, left a want to be supplied. 
The prodigies invented by Wagner in the 
seventeenth century, seem not to have left 
any traces. Italy and Bohemia were' the 



cradles of two schools of German violinists, 
from whence the others proceeded. 

Corelli, who disseminated everywhere the 
effects of his powerful influence was first vio- 
linist in the chapel of the Margrave ofAns- 
pach, in 1699, when Pisendel, then choir- 
boy, became his pupil, and made such pro- 
gress under his guidance that he became 
first violinist of the chapel in 1702. This 
Pisendel, having become an eminent violinist, 
was attached to the Court of Saxony as mas- 
ter of the concerts, and opened, at Dresden, 
a school for the violin. All the traditions of 
his master were transmitted to the pupils, 
but with the mannerism that was in vogue 
at the Court of Dresden. It was here the 
talent of Jean Theophile Graun, brother of 
the celebrated composer of that name, and 
master of the concerts of Frederick the 
Great, King of Prussia, was formed. Graun 
possessed sterling talent, of which he afforded 
many proofs, both by the pupils he made and 
by twenty-nine concertos for the violin, in 
manuscript, some of which I have seen, and 
which evince a remarkable degree of clever- 
ness. In his youth, when he left the school 
of Pisendel, he went to Italy, and theve re- 
ceived lessons from Tartini, whose style he 
adopted. 

The school for the violin ceased in Bohemia, 
commenced by Konieseck, of Prague. Kon- 
ieseck is only known as having been the 
master, of Francois Benda, a great artist, 
born at Althenatka, in Bohemia, the 23d of 
November, 1709. His 'first master was a 
blind Jew, of the name of Loebel, a very emi- 
nent violinist. He subsequently became the 
pupil of Konieseck, and acquired his bril- 
liant style, though deficient in tone, which 
he transmitted to .-11 his pupils. The school 
of Benda, from which proceeded his two 
sons, Bamnitz, Bust, Matthes, and several 
others, was celebrated for a long period in 
Germany. From this school camo most of 
the Saxon and Prussian violinists. Benda, 
after the death of Graun, succeeded him as 
master of the concents at the Court of Prussia 
in 1772, and died at Potsdam in 1786. 

Jean Charles Stamitz, a remarkable and 
distinguished violinist, emanated from Bo 
hernia; he. was bom in 1719; Iris violin master 
was a monk of the Abbey of Beichmon, th 
Father Czemohorsky. Being in the service 
of the Palatine Elector in 1745, Stamitz be* 
came the founder of the celebrated school of 
Mannheim, which produced the greatestnum- 
ber of the German violinists of the latter 
days. The concertos of Stamitz, and a duel 
for one violin, several times published, Jwould 
alone suffice to prove the great capabilities 
of this artist; even did his pupils bear evi- 
dence in favcr of this j adgment. Among his 
pupils are his two sons, Charles and An tome, 
Canabeih, Foerster, and several otheis. 
Chretiea Canabeih succeeded his master; and 
his pupils were Guillaume Cramer, Danner, 
Ignace Fraenzel; all of whom were distin- 
guished artists, but of different styles. Cra- 
mer and Danner possessed broadness in the 
style of bowiDg, but Fraenzel was a graceful 
and elegant performer, though his tone was 
somewhat thin. A pupil of Danner, Jean 
FrederickEck, born at Mannheim in 1776, be- 
came . a brilliant violinist of this school. 
This artist, director of the concerts of the 
Court of Munich, was the master of Spohr — 
at least, as far as talent can be formed, until 
individual organization and meditation re- 
ceive, the stamp of personality. M. Spohr 
has founded a violin school in Germany, on 
a more extended and more vigorous scale 



than those of his predecessors. When 
Paganini heard him at Venice, bespoke of 
him in unqualified terms of approbation. 
This worthy artist has formed many pupils, 
who occupy the most honorable positions 
in most large cities, and exposed the princi- 
ples of his school in an extensive work, pub- 
lished by Haslinger, of Vienna, and subse- 
quently translated into French. 

M » I I ■ 

[From the Ecieclis Magazine.] 

THE LAST AMATI. 



The fortune, the renown, the glory of a 
man often depends on the street that he takes 
in leaving his house. A thousand facts more 
or less dramatic in history prove the truth 
of this observation. 

Baillot, who was decorated with the title 
of the Caesar of Violins, in distinction from 
that Nestor of instrument-makers, Alexandre 
Boucher, surnamed the Alexander of Vio- 
lins, was perfectly convinced that good luck 
of every kind depends on the chance of a 
road, and he -had his reasons for thinking so. 

In January, 1811, Baillot had strayed into 
one of the most populous and least salubrious 
streets of the Faubourg Saint Marceau. In 
the middle of the Bue Mouffetard, treading 
his way through a labyrinth of hackney- 
coaches, carts, and drays, crossing in every 
direction, stunned by the oaths of the drivers, 
the crack of their whips, the neighing of 
horses, and clamor of passengers, he threw 
himself heedlessly between two vehicles 
passing in opposite directions. By agility 
and daring he cleared the dangerous strait, 
and reached the other side of the street; but 
this success cost him dear, like all success 
in this world — a piece of iron projecting from 
a dray had caught one of his coal -tails, and 
Baillot, hardly out of the ambulant Ther- 
mopylae, from which he had come off cheaper 
than the Spartan Leonidas, was apprised by 
an honest vender of rabbit-skins that, in 
order to be quite in the fashion of the Fau- 
bourg Saint Marceau— that is, en Carmagnole- 
he had only to sacrifice his remaining coat- 
tail. 

However much of a philosopher we may 
be, and however free from prejudice on the 
subject of dre3s, it is uupleasaut, even in the 
Faubourg Saint Marceau, to be walking in a 
costume that has no name in auy language. 

The musioian, coat-tail in hand, and es- 
corted by a squadron of little urchins, 
gravely advanced in streets unknown evan to 
the Parisians, seeking to esoape the hail of 
witticisms, and looking intently for a tailor's 
sign. But this was useless trouble, for tail- 
ors and shoemakers were scarce then in tie 
Faubourg Saint Marceau. Baillot would 
willingly have cried, not like the King of 
England, " My kingdom for a horse !" but, 
' ' A concert for a needleful of silk !" 

Baillot was thus in great perplexity, when 
he espied, in a narrow, repulsive, and soli- 
tary street, a shop — the dirty front of which 
was panoplied with old rags, its worm-eaten 
shelves offering heaps of old iron, wrecks of 
ancient pottery, a thousand nameless uten- 
sils, and a complete museum of boots and 
shoes, from the Soulier a la poulaine of Charles 
VI. to the escarpins of the Marquis de l'OEil 
de Boeuf, and to the turned-down cqfe-au-lail 
colored boots of the dandies of the Directory. 
In this bazaar of the deorepit elegance of our 
ancestors, a woman, still young, was sewing, 
amid three children, whose health had not 
suffered apparently from the mephitic vapors 
of the street or musty shop. Never oasis, 



